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SERMON I.* 


BY LEONARD BACON, D.D., 


PASTOR OF THE FIRST’ CHURCH, NEW-HAVEN, OT.’ 


A BURNING AND A SHINING LIGHT. 


Ir in these obsequies, we might regard exclusively the grief that 
darkens the circle of domestic love and the wider circle of per- 
sonal and private friendship, we could not but turn to some of t 
familiar themes of Christian consolation which are always fresh 
and bright in the hour of sorrow, But the grief which brings us 


* A sermon preached at the funeral of Nathaniel W. Taylor, D.D., in the Center 
Church, New-Haven, Ct., March 12, 1858. 

In placing a portrait of the eminent man, minister, preacher, pastor, learned divine, 
and theologian at the head of our present volume to adorn it, even as his life and cha- 
racter adorned all the various departments of Christian labor and orbits of usefulness 
in which he revolved as a star of the first magnitude for so many years, it seemed 
to us entirely fitting and appropriate to place beside it a brief, graphic, and truthful por- 
traiture of his mind and character, which Dr. Bacon, lis successor in the pastorate, has 
so ably and faithfully drawn in the discourse which he has kindly permitted irre ser 
upon these pages as an eloquent “ memorial” to accompany the well-remem and 
expressive lineaments of the departed, sainted, and lamented original.—[EpItoR OF THE 
NaTIONAL PREACHER. , 
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together in«this concourse, is something more than an ordinary 
sympathy with those who are following the remains of a husband 
and father to the grave. A great and honored institution of sacred 
learning is here to-day as a mourner. Hundreds of the public and 
official ministers of God’s word—some of them veterans in the 
service—some of them in this assembly, and some far away in the 
remotest regions to which the intelligence of this bereavement 
has been conveyed on the lines of magnetic communication—feel 
in their hearts the breaking of the tie that bound them to their 
venerated teacher. Not the aged members of one church only, 
but all these churches, share in the bereavement. A great light 
has been extinguished: no, not extinguished, but removed to 
shine on us, henceforth, only from the historic past; removed to 
shine in that high and blessed sphere where “they that are wise 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they that turn 
rnd to righteousness, as the stars forever and ever.” 

The*public relation, then, of these funeral services, leads me to 
select, as the subject of brief discourse, and as opening a field of 
thought appropriate to the occasion, the words in which our Sav- 
iour spoke of John the Baptist and his ministry. 


“HE WAS A BURNING AND A SHINING LIGHT; AND YE WERE WILLING FOR A SEASON 
TO REJOICE IN HIS LIGHT.” JOHN 5: 35. 


The man of whom these words were spoken had a remarkable 
eminence as a minister of God and a preacher of righteousness. 
Not only was his special function one that made him eminent 
above ail cneitnt prophets, but he was eminent in the greatness of 
his gifts, in the power_of his poonening in the impression which 
he made upon his hearers, in the wide agitation and inquiry that 
were caused by his labors, and in the general movement of ex- 
pectation and of personal repentance and reformation which he 
inaugurated, as Peruentosy to the coming of that new kingdom 
of God which the Christ, long promised and waited for, was then 
about to establish. 

Christ himself is the light of the world—the true light—the sun 
of righteousness, with healing in his wings. He himself testifies: 
“T am the light of the world: he that followeth me shall not walk 
in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” His coming into 
the world is the rising of an infinite light on them who were in 
darkness. He makes God, duty, sin, and the relations of the con- 
scious soul to God and eternity, manifest in this dark world, and 
“that which maketh manifest is light.” Where he is made known 
in the story of his incarnation, of his life on earth, of his death 
and resurrection, and of his ascension and kingdom—where he is 
made known in the divine beauty of his character, in the simple 

randeur and power of his teaching, and in the ineffable con- 
escension and ineffable glory of his redeeming work—there is 
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light ; for there God is revealed to men, and especially revealed 
to every attentive, trembling, penitent, and beliéving soul. 

Yet Christ says to his disciples: ‘Ye are the lightgof the 
world.” They are the light of the world because he shifes in 
them, and by means of them he makes God manifest to men. 
Every believer’ in Christ becomes a witness for him, and an in- 
stance and illustration of his power to save. Every believer in 
whom Christ is the hope of glory, and who, being in Christ, be- 
comes a new creature, renewed in knowledge and true holiness, 
shines as a light in the world, holding forth the word of life, Christ 
is with them—he hath given them light; and therefore, where 
such men are, there God is known—there God’s government, 
God’s holy displeasure against sin, God’s mercy and forgiveness, 
and all the sulle relations to the unseen world, are felt to be reali- 
ties. Where such men are, an illumination from Christ strikes on 
the consciences of all who become acquainted with their princi- 
ples, aims, sympathies, and hopes. It is by virtue of their rela- 
tion to Christ, and of the testimony which they give for him, that 
they are the light of the world. 

Thus it becomes evident in what distinctive sense it is that 
every true minister of Christ is, in the measure of his gifts and of 
his fidelity in using them, a light in the world. His work is to 
make Christ known—to call men to Christ —to overcome, by 
teaching and persuasion, the difficulties which hinder men from 
seeing Christ and feeling the attraction of the cross—to say, as 
John said, when he saw Jesus coming to him: ‘ Behold the b 
of God.” His work is like that of Christ’s immediate fore-runner, 
of whom we read: “The same came for a witness, to bear witness 
of the Light, that all men through him might believe. He was 
not that Light, but was sent to bear witness of that Light.” 

It is no ea: ag Hae then, of the words in which the Saviour 
spoke of John the yee if we use them as descriptive of that 
eminent preacher of Christ, whose work of almost half a century 
is now finished. We honor Christ when we say of his departed 
servant: “He was a burning and shining light, and ye were 
willing for a season to rejoice in that light.” 

More than forty-eight years ago, the First Church in this city, 
having rejoiced for a season in the stirring and powerful ministry 
of Moses Stuart, was deprived of its pastor by his removal to that 
different service in which he afterwards became so widely cele- 
brated. Two years and three months elapsed before the vacancy 
was filled. At last, on the eighth of April, 1812, forty-six years ago, 
another pastor was ordained. He was the only candidate on 
whom, in all that period, the choice of the Church and Society had 
fallen. Once he had declined their invitation, and it was only in 
deference to a second and more harmonious call that he consented 
to accept the weighty charge. 
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It was indeed a weighty charge which he accepted. The brief 
ministry of his immediate predecessor had been attended by a 
memorable revival of religion, the first great awakening which 
this Church or this town had known in half acentury. A revo- 
lution had been effected in the character of the Church and in its 
religious habits and sympathies, bringing it over to the side of. 
what was then called “ New Divinity.” But the new order of 
things had hardly been consolidated. There were elements in the 
Church, which might easily have fermented into discord and 
which required special gifts of power and wisdom in the pastor, 
A rash man, or a man of only moderate power in the pulpit, 
would have been wholly unfit to encounter the difficulties of the 
crisis. But the pastor who came to the task of guiding the 
Church, and of preaching the word of God to the people here, 
though he was a young man, less than five years a graduate, and 
though wholly unexperienced in pastoral responsibilities, brought 
with him a more than ordinary preparation for his work. In his 
study of theology he had had the benefit of a special relation to 
his illustrious teacher. To say that he was a favorite pupil of 
President Dwight, does not adequately express the intimacy of the 
relation between them. Residing for two years in the family of 
the President, writing habitually from the dictation of those elo- 
quent lips, he was not a mere amanuensis, nor merely a favorite 
pupil. In the relation thus established, there was the mutual at- 
traction and mutual excitement of two powerful and kindred 
minds, unequal indeed in age and office, each differing from the 
other in many peculiarities of intellectual constitution, yet both 
alike profoundly interested in the great questions and debates 
which form the science of theology. It was in such an intimacy, 
and under such an influence, that the young pastor of this Church 
in 1812 had been trained to handle great themes of God’s revela- 
tion to men. 

His ministry here was even more honored than that of his pre- 
decessor. Whatever lack of unanimity there may have been in 
regard to his settlement, all traces of it were soon removed by the 
unquestionable power and fidelity of his public ministrations and 
the suavity of his private intercourse with families and individuals. 
Those solid and massive discourses, full of linked and twisted 
logic, yet giving out at every point sharp flashes of electric fire, 
was just what was needed to carry on the work which his prede- 
cessor had begun. In the third year of his ministry, he began to 
see a great result of his labors. That year, 1815, was marked in 
the history of this Church, and in the religious history of the city 
and the College, as a year of awakening and of the conversion of 
souls to Christ. Another and more signal revival of God’s work 
began in the year 1820, and continued till the close of the ensuing 
year. Some of those whose heads are now gray, remember with 
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the deepest sensibility, that Sabbath, the last day of the year 1820, 
when more than seventy persons, old and young, and of every con- 
dition in life, filled those aisles, as they came from their seats to 
take the vows of God upon them, and to enter into covenant with 
the Church. That was a day for which an earnest and willing 
pastor might well be willing to die. How many of that company, 
-whom the pastor then counted with joy as the seals of his ministry, 
and whom he then welcomed to the communion of the saints on 
earth, have now welcomed him to the fellowship of the glorified 
in heaven ! 

His official connection with this Church was dissolved in De- 
cember, 1822. The redrganization of the system of theological 
education in Yale College, restoring the orfginal design of the in- 
stitution by giving to it a distinct Faculty of Theology, was in 
part the result of his great success in preaching the Gospel, and of 
those theological studies of his which were identified with the 
power of his ministry. There were those who believed that one 
so gifted as he was for the systematic exposition of Divine truth, 
and so successful in winning souls, ought to have the opportunity 
of employing his gifts, and of turning his experience and skill to 
the best account, in the special work of training men to preach the 
Gospel. I think I do not speak at random when I say that the 
Dwight professorship was founded for him, and that the Theolo- 
gical Department was planned with the expectation of making him 
a teacher of theology. At the age of thirty-six, he relinquished 
the pastoral office, and with a physical constitution seriously im- 
ye by the intense and long-continued mental excitement which 

ad characterized his ministry, he entered on his new employment. 
His lecture-room was soon filled; and his pupils, fascinated with 
the charm of his enthusiasm in the sublime science which he 
taught, were themselves enthusiastic in their admiration of his 
teaching. This is the thirty-sixth year of his service in that chair 
of instruction. In all, he has had nearly seven hundred pupils. 
Of these, not a few have been—not a few are now—widely honored 
for their work’s sake. Their usefulness in the field, which is the 
world, is the expansion and perpetuation of his. Their grateful 
remembrance of him—their affectionate testimony to the exciting 
and guiding power of his great mind—is his living monument. 

His retirement from the pastoral office did not imply in his 
thought any relinquishment of the work of the ministry. For a 
long course of years, his weekly labor in the pulpit was almost 
without interruption. To the congregation of his former charge 
he continued to preach, at the invitation of their committee, with 
great frequency, and to their great satisfaction, till he suspected 
that his readiness to do so was diminishing their sense of the neces- 
sity of choosing a new pastor. Only a year and a half after the 
settlement of his successor, he began to preach (Sept. 1826) to the 
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Third Congregational Church, then just instituted, and till 1830 he 
was, in effect, though not in form, its pastor. For nearly a year 
he preached, stated! , to the North Church in Hartford. In the 
memorable year 1831, his labors, as a preacher, were abundant in 
these churches and elsewhere ; for in the wide religious awakening 
of that year, such preaching as his was greatly sought after. There 
is no Congregational church in this city, almost none in this neigh- 
borhood of churches, which has not, in some vacancy of its pas- 
torate, sought and enjoyed his powerful ministration of the word. 
Probably in every one of these churches there are some who ac- 
knowledge, with grateful sensibility, the deep impression which the 
Gospel, ministered by him, has stamped upon their spiritual being 
forever. ° 

Others may speak, elsewhere, of his theological controversies, 

and may criticise the peculiarities of his philosophical and theolo- 
ical system. But I may be allowed to say, that those who knew 
im best, know how painful controversy, as distinguished from 
discussion, was to him. He loved discussion; his mind rushed to 
an argument like a war-horse to the battle; he rejoiced in the well- 
guarded statement and strenuous defense of truth; his intellectual 
nature exulted in the discovery of a latent inaccuracy; he had an 
instinctive and ineradicable confidence in the power of logic to 
convince; but controversy, with its personal alienations, its exas- 
perating imputations, and its too frequent appeals to prejudice and 
assion, was what his soul abhorred. In the earnestness of debate 
e might charge an opponent with absurdity and nonsense; but it 
was not his wont to charge a brother with heresy, or to represent 
an unguarded statement or an inconclusive argument as identical 
with heresy. How well he continued to love old friends, whom 
the sharpness of theological difference had alienated from him, they 
can tell who remember his brotherly visit to the death-bed of the 
one whom he loved the most, and who, in a pious but erroneous 
zeal, had done the most to destroy his good name. There were no 
dry eyes in that chamber of suffering when Taylor fell weeping on 
the neck of Nettleton, and kissed him. 

I may speak the more freely in commendation of him as a theo- 
logian—and perhaps with the more weight—inasmuch as it is no 
secret that there are some points in his philosophy, and some prin- 
ve in his method of solving certain difficulties in theology, 
which I have never been able to accept. Let me say, then, that he 
was the last, as the elder Edwards was the first, of the great mas- 
ters in the distinctive theology of New-England. When I speak 
of great masters in theology, I do not mean all who have been 
useful or eminent as instructors of candidates for the ministry, or 
who have powerfully maintained and defended the accepted truth, 
I mean those who have contributed to the progress of thought by 
more exact definitions and distinctions in theology. The names in 
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that succession, from the elder Edwards, are few—Hopkins, the 
younger Edwards, Smalley, Emmons, Taylor—and the last not 
least in the illustrious dynasty. We need not claim for any of 
those great_ names the honor of infallibility. We need not accept 
the opinions of any of them as great discoveries, free from all mix- 
ture of error—but these men Lae been the gree originators of 
thought in the progress of the New-England theology; and their 
spirits rule us, and will rule us “from their sceptered urns.” 

The chief contribution which the last of these great masters has 
made to the progress and defense of theological science, is in the 
clearness and fullness with which his teachings have developed the 
distinction and mutual relations between God’s all-comprehending 
providence and God’s government over his reasonable and respon; 
sible creatures. Doubtless this momentous distinction was recog- 
nized in theology before he began to illustrate and apply it, just as 
the distinction between natural and moral inability was recognize 
before Smalley defined and unfolded it. But the effect of his 
teaching is felt to-day by theologians of various schools and sys- 
tems, who have never consciously accepted any of his formule; 
and it will continue to be felt when the distinctive theology of New; 
England shall have been merged in the general and united progress 
which the universal Church is yet to make in the knowledge of 
God and of the glories of his word. 

But I may not dwell upon this particular aspect of what this 
servant of God has done in the work of advancing the knowled 
of truth. After all, it was by his power as a preacher of the word, 
more than by any power which he exerted as a mere teacher of 
theology, that he was a burning and a shining light. Those ser- — 
mons of his, which have been heard by so many thousands, espe- 
cially in times of religious awakening—those strong and terrible 
appeals to the conscience of the soul unreconciled to God—those 
magnificent and more than Miltonic portraitures of God’s govern- 
ment—those expostulations in the name of Infinite Pity—those 
thunderings and lightnings from eternity—these, in the deep heavy 
tones of that trumpet voice, and with the impressive flashes of that 
eye through which the soul looked out from beneath the “dome 
of thought”—these live in our remembrance, and will live in tra- 
dition after us—these live in the impression they have made on 
our immortal nature. It was in times of religious awakening and 
revival, that he loved to preach. His favorite sermons were com- 
posed under such excitements ; and to his own mind every one of 
them was redolent with blessed memories of success. A revived, 
awed, anxious state of religious feeling, in the community, was 
needed, that they might have their appropriate surroundings, and 
might produce their legitimate effect. All his theology was shaped 
and framed with reference to the doctrine and work of the conver- 
sion of sinners toGod. If he could have had his choice, he would 
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have said, Let me die in a time of religious revival. He would have 
chosen that his funeral should be attended by a throng of souls 
awake and alive to the great realities of responsibility ant eternity. 
He would have chosen that the silence of his coffin should preach 
to souls oppressed with the sense of need and guilt before God. In 
such a time as those in which he most loved to labor for Christ, 
- would have chosen to “depart and be with Christ, which is far 
tter.” 

Five or six weeks ago, he ceased from all his active work; and 
like Aaron on the mountain, he put off his garments and lay down 
to die. More than once, when he was reminded of a former 
recovery from similar weakness, he replied, “‘ No, I have done—I 
can only wait, committing myself, like Stephen, to the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” And so, waiting in humble trustfulness, he has passed 
away. Meanwhile, unconsciously to him, a religious thoughtful- 
ness and earnestness has been spreading through this community, 
once so highly blessed with his labors. May we not say he has 
died in the midst of a revival of religion? Let us bury him with 
thoughts like those with which a conqueror is buried on the field 
of victory. Are there not in this assembly many whose souls are, 
even now, poised on the choice between the world and God, be- 
tween death and life? “Oh! that those lips had language !” Oh! for 
one more utterance of the voice which death has silenced! Oh! 
might we listen to him yet again, here, in his old place of power! 
But no; one by one, God’s ministers must depart, to utter his word 


no more with mortal voice. Yet God remains. His mercy endur- 
eth forever. His Gospel remains with its offers and its promises. 
“Ohrist is the same yesterday, to-day, and: forever.” The one 
true light of the world, the Sun of Righteousness, shines on, while 
the lesser stars, that reflect his glory, fade and disappear. 


“Nor sink those stars in empty night, 
But lose themselves in Heaven’s own light.” 





INFLUENCE OF THE GOSPEL ON THE AFFECTIONS. 


SERMON II. 


BY REV. JOSEPH ALDEN, D.D., LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF JEFFERSON COLLEGE, PA. 


INFLUENCE OF THE GOSPEL ON THE AFFECTIONS. 
“Our heart is enlarged.” 2 Cor. 6: 11. 


In our systems of education the chief place is given to the intel- 
lect ; in God’s system the chief place is given to the heart. We 
seem to regard the intellect as the main element of humanity—as 
the governing faculty to which feeling in all its forms must be 
subordinate. 

God views the matter differently. He declares that from the 
heart are the issues of life. Therefore he would have it cared for. 
He would cast healing influences into the fountain. He would 
give right action to that portion of the enginery of humanity, 
which will give right action to all other portions of it. The affec- 
tions are not the mere adornments of life. They make life what 
it is They give form and pressure to our temporal and our 
eternal destiny. 

It is not strange, therefore, that God, in his text-book for edu- 
cating man for time and for eternity, should have chief reference 
to this department of man’s nature. The precepts contained in 
the word of God do not relate, primarily at least, to the education 
of the intellect, but to the education of the: heart. The tendency 
of the Gospel is toenlarge the heart. This is our theme—the ten- 
dency of the Gospel to develop and purify the affections. The 
Gospel enlarges the heart, 


I. By the object which it furnishes, and 
II. By the rule of action which it enjoins. 


I. First, in relation to the object which the Gospel furnishes: The 
affections, like the other principles or powers of our nature, are 
developed and strengthened by exercise. They can be exercised 
by the presentation of objects adapted to their nature—objects 
adapted to call them forth—and in no other way. They pay no 
heed to authority or to force. The muscles of the body may be 
developed by exercise, the result of external force. The intellect . 
may, in some measure, be compelled to put forth exertion, and thus 
to increase in strength. But the heart can not be forced. The affec- 
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tions must have a spontaneous flow. You may as well attempt 
by applying pressure to the seed, to cause it to put forth the stalk, 
and unfold the flower, as to call forth the affections by the exercise 
of authority. They can be called forth in no other way than by 
the presentation of suitable objects. 

There is, on the part of the affections, a demand for suitable ob- 
jects, a demand whose strength indicates the place they were de- 
signed to hold in the economy of the soul. It is true that the ma- 
jority of men seem to pay but little regard to these demands. The 
desires for wealth, for power, and for glory, seem to be governing 
desires. The still small voice of affection, seems to be unheard 
amid the rush and the conflicts of interest and passion. 

But the deepest and most enduring principles of human nature, 
are not those which are open to observation—are not those which 
cause the majority of actions which meet theeye of man. In the in- 
ner chambers of the soul, there are desires, yearnings stronger than 
those which usually lead to external action. The great want of 
human nature is the want of sympathy. Selfish as man is, he ne- 
vertheless requires objects whom he may love more than he loves 
himself, objects in whose reciprocal affection he may repose the 
most perfect confidence, There are times when the successful vo- 
tary of fame would exchange the loudest blasts of her trumpet for 
the voice of true affection. There are times when the man of 
wealth would exchange the gold, for which he may have bartered 
his soul, for the sympathy of a loving and faithful heart. 

The affections require a personal being. We were made to love 
persons, not things. Various emotions of pleasure may be awak- 
ened by inanimate objects; but those emotions are not emotions 
of the heart. When we speak of loving inanimate things, it is in 
consequence of their being associated with some personal object of 
affection. Thus the occupant of the stately city mansion loves the 
weather-beaten clapboards of the old homestead, which shelters 
the honest father and pious mother, whose training formed those 
habits of industry and energy, which have given him success in 
life, and whose instructions and prayers have, through grace, given 
him a title to that inheritance which is incorruptible, undefiled, 
and which fadeth not away. We may love inanimate objects, but 
it is for the sake of some personal object. The wants of the affec- 
tions can be met only by a personal being. 

The affections also require a perfect being. The soul has not 
wholly lost the idea of its original perfection, or at least, it has 
never ceased to reach forth after that idea. ‘This is seen in the 

oet’s creation of landscapes, lovelier than the eye has rested upon, 
in the artist’s pursuit of ideal beauty, and in our tendency to 
- ascribe perfection to those we love. 

Love can not exist without the presence of excellence, real or 

supposed. Companionship may result from interest, but love can 
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only follow the perception of that which is lovely. That which is 
not in itself lovely, which does not possess some degree of perfec- 
tion, can no more draw forth the affections, than deformity can 
awaken the emotion of beauty. In proportion as an object ap- 
proximates to perfection, it has power to awaken love, to engage 
the affections. To meet the fullness of their demands, to call them 
forth in all their strength, requires a perfect being. 

Again, our affections require a being who shall love us with in- 
tense affection, and shall perform toward us self-sacrificing acts of 
kindness. A perception of excellence in any one will excite admi- 
ration, but’ that warm personal feeling to which we give the name 
of love, can be called. forth only by a being who loves us, and 
makes sacrifices for us. We are so made that we must reverence 
goodness wherever we behold it; but it is the goodness associated 
with the soft accents of maternal tenderness, it is the self-forgetting 
toil, the unwearied watchings, the wasting anxieties, the fault-for- 
giving forbearance, attesting a love which “no time can chill, nor 
rival steal,” which opens the deepest fountains of feeling in the 
soul, and causes a mother’s counsels and a mother’s prayers to be 
among the strongest influences exerted by created beings. 

Now the demands of the affections are fully met by the object 
furnished by the Gospel. That object is God. God is set before 
us not merely as a sovereign whom we must obey, but as a bein 
whom we may love more than we love our father or mother. An 
he is set before us in a manner perfectly adapted to meet the wants 
of the affections. 

His personality is most clearly revealed. We are not left to form 
a dim shadowy conception of an infinite energy diffused through- 
out space, e are not left to confound him with his works, or 
with the laws by which he governs the material world. Every at- 
tribute of personality is ascribed to him in modes most perfectly 
adapted to give definiteness to our conceptions. Feelings, ‘pur- 

oses, words, acts, which can be ascribed only to:a personal 

eing, are ascribed to him throughout the Bible; and furthermore, 
as if to meet the difficulty of forming a conception of an infinite 
spirit, God was made manifest in the flesh. ase 
God is a perfect being, No human mind has risen: to the idea of 
perfect goodness, except in connection with the idea of the living 
God, as revealed through the Gospel. We hazard nothing in say- 
ing, that man without the Bible, would be incapable of forming 
an idea of perfect moral excellence. 
But our God is perfect. Search'creation throughout. Let’ ima- 
eat o forth on her boldest wing. “Let intellect exercise’ its 
eenest discrimination. Whatever conceptions of excellence may 
thus be formed, whatever forms of goodness may thus be dis- 
eda all will be found to be possessed by God in an infinite 
egree. ¥ 
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God loves us. Whence the blessings we enjoy? Whence the 
abundant supply of our temporal wants? Whence our political 
and social privileges? Whence our quiet and happy homes? 
Whence our means of intellectual and moral culture? Are they 
the rewards of merit? Are they the distributions of impartial 
justice? Or are they the tokens of amazing love? 

God loves us, and has made sacrifices for us. We can no more 
describe the intenseness of that love and the greatness of those sa- 
crifices, than we can number the rolling years of eternity, or mete 
out the bounds of infinite space. God so loved the world that he 
gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him might 
not perish, but have everlasting life. Years of banishment from 
the glories of heaven—of weariness, and hunger, and neglect, and 
desertion—the blody sweat of Gethsemane, and the agonies of Cal- 
vary, faintly shadow forth the sacrifices made for us from the 
promptings of a love stronger than death. 

Such is the object of affection which the Gospel furnishes : What 
must be the effect of fixing the affections on such an object? Must 
it not be to expand, and strengthen, and purify, and exalt them? 
Must not that Seare be enlarged which embraces the infinite God? 

God does not dwell apart from those to whom he becomes an 
object of affection. In loving God, we do not love a far distant 
object, as the Chaldean worshiped the far distant star. Jesus says 
If a man love me, he will keep my words, and my Father will love 
him, and we will come unto him, and make our abode with him. 
The idea of God dwelling with man is not a poetic dream. The 
words of Christ are words of verity. We will come unto him, and 
make our abode with him. There must be, therefore, intimacy be- 
tween God and man. Thisis a condition most favorable to the assim- 
ilation which takes place between the affections and their object. The 
affections will partake of the enlargement of the divine affections, 

In consequence of this affectionate intercourse and assimilation, 
man will have a sublime sympathy with God. He will love what- 
ever God loves. He will feel an intense and heart-expanding in- 
terest in all those purposes, by which God is carrying aon. | his 
kingdom towards the glorious consummation which awaits it. He 
learns the amazing amount of meaning contained in the expression, 
for Christ's sake. By its power, he finds the objects of his affec- 
tions greatly multiplied. By its power he can love all who love 
Christ. By its power he can love all men, even his enemies. Con- 
stant and vigorous exercise is thus given to his heart, and by a 
law of his nature, the more it is exercised, the more it is enlarged. 

The view thus taken is sustained by an appeal to facts. Where 
do we find sincerity, purity, and warmth of feeling? Where do 
we find examples of true friendship? Where do we find the con- 
jugal, parental, and filial affections distilling the fragrance of ex- 
istence? Where do we find the quick sensibility, the generous 
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interest in the welfare of others? Where do we find large-hearted 
men; men whose countenances glow with the light of benevp- 
lence; men whose very presence is a rebuke to selfishness; men 
whose whole lives are offerings on the altar of benevolence? You 
will find that all such men have chosen God as the object of their 
supreme affection. 


II. The Gospel has a tendency to enlarge the heart by the rule 
of action which it enjoins. 

The fundamental rule of the Gospel is in direct opposition to 
the inclinations of the natural heart. It requires us to make our 
own happiness a secondary object of pursuit. It requires us to 
seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness. Paradox- 
ical as it may seem, and opposed, as it may be, to all the prompt- 
ings of our nature, it is nevertheless true, that we are not to make 
our own happiness the chief end. None of us, that is, no follower 
of Christ, liveth unto himself. Charity, that is, Christian love, 
seeketh not her own. Let no man seek his own, but every man 
another’s. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Such is the 
law of benevolence—the fundamental law of the Gospel. 

To one unacquainted with the working of our nature, when 
under the influence of divine grace, and ignorant of the conse- 
quences of the course of action here enjoined, it might seem to 
involve the privation of all enjoyment. Even if it did, this would 
not affect our obligations to obedience. We were made to do 
God’s will—not to live for ourselves. But in truth, this law of 
self-renunciation promotes man’s highest happiness; for it pro- 
motes the development and exercise of those affections on which 
happiness depends. It enlarges the heart. In proof of this, we 
appeal to experience. Whoever has performed acts of kindness 
toward an individual, has found his interest in that individual 
increased. The greater the kindness bestowed, the greater will be 
the interest felt. The more one seeks the happiness of a man, the 
more he will love him. If you have ever tried the experiment, » 
you have found this to be true. 

Did you ever see a man who acted on the Gospel rule—who 
made it his business to promote the happiness of others; who 
denied himself, and made sacrifices in that work? Had he a con- 
tracted heart? Was he a man to witness, with indifference, any 
scene adapted to call forth tender and generous feeling? Was he 
a man whom you would hesitate to approach with an object of 
benevolence, through fear that his benevolence was exhausted— 
through fear that you would meet with a cold reply to your ap- 
plication? -No: he was a man of enlarged hearts He was.a man 
to whom nothing affecting man’s happiness and God’s glory was a 
matter of indifference. He was a man to listen with eagerness to 
every judicious plan of benevolence, and to thank you for allow- 
ing him to share in its execution. 
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The man who has performed the greatest labors and made the 

test sacrifices for the good of others, is the man whose heart 

ts with the strongest affections; and who is ready to engage in 
new labors and make new sacrifices in the same glorious cause, 

I have thus shown that the tendency of the Gospel is to enlarge 
the heart; first, by the object which it furnishes, and, secondly, 
the rule of action which it enjoins. 

In view of what has been said, I remark: 

1. The friends of the Gospel, those who profess to be governed by 
its spirit—ought to illustrate this tendency—ought to have their 
hearts enlarged. A cold-hearted, selfish Christian, is a contradic- 
tion in terms, Affection, love is the very element in which a 
Christian lives. Love is the fulfilling of the law. God is love. 

Christians then should be characterized by the purity and 
warmth of their affections. A Christian should not be a man 
maintaining a cold and repulsive gravity—a rigid observer of 
stereotype forms, making the impression that religion is an in- 
crustation upon the soul, instead of the true natural life of the 
soul: he should be a man living in an atmosphere of love; rejoic- 
ing with those who rejoice, and weeping with those who weep; 
having a heart large enough to embrace the world; counting all 
men as his brethren for Christ’s sake; having such an abundant 
fountain of love in his heart that the unkindness and ingratitude 
of men will only cause a fuller flow; regarding it as the business 
of his life to make others happy in every lawful way, but especially 
by bringing them under the constraining influence of the love of 
Christ ; counting it the highest act of humanity, and the highest 
honor to be instrumental in leading a penitent to the cross. 

But some one may say, you are setting upa standard such as no 
man has reached, and no one tries to reach. Such a character as 
has been set forth furnishes a fine theme for contemplation, but 
where do we find it realized ? 

To this it may be replied: Is not the standard in question, the 
standard of the Gospel ? And has not the Gospel made provision 
for reaching it? And have there not been men who have ap- 
proached very near to it? Have we not seen men—few indeed in 
comparison with the great mass of professing Christians—have 
we not seen men who illustrated the tendency of the Gospel to en- 
large the heart ? 

ut even if we have not seen such examples, we are no less 
under obligation to illustrate the tendency of the Gospel. God’s 
law does not depend upon the will or the example of majorities. 
Christians may prove unfaithful, nevertheless the word of the 
cu —— sure, and not one jot or tittle of his requirements 
shall fail. 


If all professing Christians illustrated in their lives the true 
tendency of the Gospel, the truth of the Gospel would be attested 
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in a most effective manner, If every professing Christian mani- 
fested the enlargement of heart which supreme love to God, and 
devotion to doing good would occasion, there would be very few 
infidels in Christian lands. Many a man has been saved from 
infidelity by the fact that he has known one individual who-illus- 
trated the true tendency of the Gospel. The man, however hum- 
ble his position, who loves God with all his heart, and his neigh- 
bor as himself, presents to all around him an argument for the 
truth of Christianity more effective than the reasonings of Butler 
or of Chalmers. His life-argument springing from the wae 
will reach the heart. Every man with such a heart as the Gos 

tends to develop, is a standing witness of the truth of Christianity 
—a witness whose testimony it is not in human nature to resist. 

Let us then walk worthy of the Gospel. Let us fix our affec- 
tions upon God. If we love him, let us love him more. True, 
our affections are not under the direct control of the will. But if 
the native alienation of our hearts have been removed by the 
Spirit, if the love of God has been in any degree shed abroad in 
our souls, we can cherish and increase that love. We can con- 
template his perfections; we can call to mind his goodness to us; 
we can pray for the influences of the Holy Spirit. Our affections 
may thus be drawn out towards him, and may become purer, 
steadier, stronger. 

My hearer, the thoughts of God must be more familiar to our 
minds. Our affections are kept in lively exercise towards our 
friends because our thoughts are often with them. Though 
absent in body, they are present in our thoughts, and thus our 
affections are kept in exercise. God must be more constantly 
present in our thoughts. His infinite perfection; his glorious 
government; his great goodness to us; his amazing mercy as 
manifested in the redemption of the soul—let these themes be the 
subject of our thoughts, of our devout meditations, and our love 
to him will grow stronger and stronger. 

Let us obey his law of benevolence. There is no difficulty in 
our way here, except that which results from our own selfishness. 
Surely we shall not plead that as an excuse. We can labor to 
make others happy. e can resist the promptings of selfishness. 
We can labor to do good as we have opportunity ; and oppor- 
tunities will never be wanting. The example of Christ, and God’s 
all-animating voice call us to diligence and fidelity in the work. 
Shall the next Sabbath, if we are spared to behold it, find us as 
cold-hearted and selfish as this Sabbath found us? 

2. In view of what has been said, we see in what way men may 
be made happy—we see God’s method for making men happy. 
Professed philanthropists are numerous in our day. Projects for 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number are numerous. Men 
of this class are too wise to ask counsel of God—to consult the 
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Bible. They would make men happy by redrganizing society, 
and on different rinciples from those ordained by God. God 
would make men happy by restoring the soul to its original per- 
fection—“ by setting the affections in right tune.” 

Now in making men happy, we are to be laborers together with 
God. Of course we are to adopt his method. This method re- 
quires men to love God, and to seek the happiness of others. 

The happiest man on earth is the man Ss labors most to make 
others happy. He seeks not his own happiness as an end. He 
has no need to do so. God will take care of the happiness of that 
man, who, in obedience to Him, devotes himself to the happiness 
of others. A man’s happiness is much safer in God’s keeping than 
in Ris own keeping. Let no man be afraid to commit his happi- 
ness to the keeping of Almighty God. It will be kept safely to 
all eternity. 
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THE BROAD WAY TO DESTRUCTION. 


“ENTER ye in at the strait gate: for wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that 
leadeth to destruction, and many there be which go in thereat."—Marruew 1; 13. 


THERE was always in the preaching of the Saviour an air of 
impressive seriousness and earnestness. ‘I'his characteristic of his 
preaching is no where more strikingly exhibited than in the ac- 
count which he gives of men in the text. He sees two paths, or 
ways, in which the whole race is traveling to another world. The 
one is like the thoroughfare of a great city, entered through a 
broad gate, and is the road in which the mass are traveling, 
though it leads to the destruction of body and soul; the other is 
like some remote and unfrequented path, to which a narrow gate, 
difficult of access, conducts, in which there is discerned here and 
there a lonely traveler. The one is entered as a matter of course, 
and without effort. It is the way in which men naturally go. 
They always travel in it, unless they make an effort to shun it 
and turn into the narrow and unfrequented path. The other path 
is narrow. It will be entered only as the result of intention and 
purpose—and when entered, the traveler will find himself pursu- 
ing his journey almost in solitude. He will have left the crowd, 
and will henceforward travel on in the little-beaten path nearly alone. 

It is this fact, as it thus appeared to the eye of the Saviour, 
which will invite the attention of this audience at this time—or 
rather, it is to one aspect of the fact that your attention will be di- 
rected—the view-which he had of the dense and crowded way 
that leads down to death. I shall not go into an argument to 
show that it isso. The assertion of the Redeemer, and the most 
cursory glance at the actual condition of the world, constitute all 
the evidence that is needful of the fact. Ifa renovated heart, and 
true repentance, and faith in Christ, and holy living, and prayer, 
and purity, and love, and religious zeal, and deadness to the world, 
be the evidence in regard to any one that he is in the path to life, 
then, compared with thse who are in that path, almost no descrip- 
- tion would give too melancholy an account of the comparative 
numbers of those who are in the broad way. Instead of attempt- 
ing to prove that this is so, I purpose merely to call your attention 

2 
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to a few er remarks designed to place the fact plainly 
before the mind. 


I. The first is, that these multitudes are in the broad way to de- 
struction by nature. They enter on this path when they are born, 
and pursue it through the longest life, unless there is a positive 
resolution to leave it. This seems to be implied in the text—where 
the Saviour represents it as entered through a “ wide gate,” and as 
being the avenue which the multitude take. The other path is 
narrow, pent-up; and is entered only by intention and choice— 
as implicd by the direction of the Saviour: ‘“ Enter ye in at the 
strait gate: for wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth 
to destruction.” Oras he elsewhere expresses it: ‘‘ Strive to en- 
ter in at the strait gate.” It is oe that effort is necessary to 
find that gate; no such effort is referred to that men may find the 
way to death. 

The idea, then, is, that to enter on the broad way to destruction 
requires no deliberate act of choice; no distinct effort or purpose ; 
no self-denial; no separation from the mass. It requires no sacri- 
fice of natural inclination; no withdrawing from powerful allure- 
ment; no subjugation of the passions to the judgment ; nosepara- 
tion from the majority of one’s friends; no painful difference from 
the body of our fellow-men by affected or by real singularity. We 
continue in the same course in which we began life, and we are in 
that path; we follow our natural inclinations, and we find our- 
selves there; we coincide with the great mass of our friends, and 
we are there; we travel on with nearly the whole world, and we 
are in the broad way to destruction. 

We are so placed, in consequence of the apostasy, that we be- 
gin life under this disadvantage—for it is a disadvantage—and we 
need not shut our eyes to it. Our first father introduced this 
wretchedness into our condition, and by an act of most tremendous 
guilt, made it certain that the whole race would start on life under 
this wretched state, that they would be all by nature in the way 
to death—just as now the intemperate father, by his most wicked 
conduct, makes it the condition of his sons that they enter on life 
heirs of poverty, wretchedness, and disgrace. That it is so, as we 
all begin to live, is indeed a sad fact, and one that makes the 
er ee diligence necessary to secure salvation—just as the sad 

ardship of the son of an intemperate father requires in him the 
greater diligence to raise himself from: his low condition to respect- 
ability. This great multitude, therefore, of the impenitent, the 
unbelieving, and the openly wicked, which now throngs the broad 
way, began life together in this path. Yet, when we look over 
this great procession, we are struck with one thing. Though they 
entered on life in the broad way, and though their journey thus 
far has been in that way, yet the procession is not made up of pre- 
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- ¢isely the same individuals who began the journey together. Take 
any group of these travelers, and you will find that important 
changes have occurred since they entered on the broad way. 

* 1. They have dropped many on the journey—many who began 
life as they did, and who, as’long ds they lived, were in the same 
broad path. They fell at different distances from the point of 
starting; in different circumstances, and from different causes; 
and their fellow-travelers have gone on and left them. Many of 
them were as vigorous and heathful, as gay and cheerful, as fond 
of life, and as full of hope; as sanguine in their prospects of future 
happiness in the present world, and as unprepared to die, as those 
who now move on among the living. 

An immense army moved out of France towards the capital of 
the empire of the North. It was made up of the heroes of many 
battles, and of the youthful flower of France. Brilliant plumes 
nodded, and splendid caparisons glittered, and bright arms re- 
flected the sun-beam, and the war-horse neighed for the battle, and 
the immense host, with light hearts, and exulting feelings, marched 
on to seize the rich capital of the most cniealiel empire of. the 
earth. They reached that distant capital, to see its domes covered 
with smoke and flames, and to find themselves in a forsaken capi- 
tal in the rigor of a Russian winter. They sought again their own 
land. But what ascene! Deep snows fell, and little white hillocks 
were formed where thousands of the youthful chiyalry.of France 
were left on the road. The nodding plume was laid low ; the gay 
eaparison was hidden from the view; the youthful, cheerful, san- 
guine aspirant for fame slept—a stiffened corse—inclosed in the 
beautiful winding-sheet which the God of the Northern Storms 
had woven for him as he lay down to die. And what a little, 
miserable remnant of all that. brilliant host returned to their 
homes—like the little remnant of old men of each generation, 
poy reach the end of life, leaving thousands in their graves on 
the way. 

And you who are now in the broad road to death, how many 
have you left on your way that began the course as gay, and blithe, 
and sanguine as you? How many who sported with you in 
childhood in the green meadow, or where the silvery sound of the 
rivulet is heard ; . many youthful school-mates, as cheerful and 
as thoughtless as you; how many class-mates, that looked for 
future eminence as well asx you; hgw many who, in the brilliant 
halls in which the gay assemble, have been left by you on the 
way? They, flushed with hope, and with the promise of long 
life ; they, flattered and caressed by their friends—real or feigned ; 
they, forgetful of their God and Saviour, and regardless of death 
and eternity, saw with dismay the rose fade on their own cheeks, 
-and gave you the parting hand as you crowded on in the path of 
* vanity and sin. Along the broad way which you have trod, the 
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monuments set up by affection tell where they lie, thick-strewed 
almost as the whitened hillocks on the retreat from Moscow. 

2. Another portion, also, has left you, fewer in number, but 
more interesting in character, and in the reason why they parted 
from you. They are the few who have voluntarily turned aside 
into the narrow path. They saw, or thought they saw, the folly 
of their course and yours. They. became dissatisfied with the 
pleasures which the world can give. They began to feel that mo 
were placed here for other purposes. They became impressed wit 
the conviction that this way was beset with dangers. They heard 
the voice of their Saviour commanding them to leave the broad 
way, and to “enter in at the strait gate.” They ‘heard a voice 
you did not hear ;” they “saw a hand you did not see ;” and they 
chose to follow that voice and that hand. They forsook your 
scenes of pleasure and vanity, not because they “loved you less, 
but because they loved their Saviour more ;” and they are seen 
now in that narrow way which few find, that leads to life. They 
love you still, with all the strong attachments of kindred and early ° 
friendship, and with the yet stronger feeling which they have from 
the conviction that you have souls redeemed by precious blood, 
and that might be happy forever. Death, and the converting 
power of the spirit of God, have thus thinned out the number with 
which you started on life in the broad way; and your ranks are 
not what they once were. 

8. Yet they seem not to be diminished in number. The broad 
way seems as densely crowded as it ever was—as much as it was 
when the Redeemer of the world looked on it with so much im- 
pressive seriousness. The ranks seem still unbroken ; the number 
at uny given point seems as great as ever. It is not altogether 
like the columns of an army, thinned out by wearisome marches, 
and by cold and hunger, leaving a sad remnant, pale, dispirited, 
and enfeebled ; but it is as dense, as vigorous, and as much flushed 
with hope, and excited by joyousness, as though none had left 
them by death or by achange in their views. The places made 
vacant by death in the ball-room, from which beauty, and youth- 
fulness, and accomplishment have been removed, are soon filled 
up again; the seat occupied in the theater by a thoughtless 
daughter of gayety, now in her grave, js occupied by another as 
thoughtless ; and in the market-place, and on “exchange,” and in 
the thoroughfares of a great city, no diminution seems to be made 
in the numbers of those who move in the broad way to death. 
Another generation comes on the stage of action, and no matter 
though multitudes reach the termination of their way in the land 
of death, others come and occupy their places, and the apparently 
unbroken procession moves forward still. They who are in the 
places of worldliness are as worldly; and they who climb the . 
steeps of ambition, are as ambitious; and they who are in the 
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theater, or the ball-room, are as gay; and they who are in the 
room of the gambler, or the place of low revelry, are as boisterous 
as though the former occupants of those places were not now in 
their graves, or in hell. 


II. My second general remark is, that they who are in the broad 
way to destruction pursue that course, contrary to the most solemn 
admonitions, and even the most settled convictions that it is wrong. 

There may be some, indeed, who seldom pause to reflect at all 
on the course ; there may be some whose consciences, never much 
enlightened, or now “seared as with a hot iron,” seldom trouble 
them ; but the great mass are doing what they know to be wrong, 
and what they purpose at some future day to abandon. They are 
pursuing a course of life which they know to be against the law 
and the admonitions of their Maker; which will never yield them 
the happiness which they desire, and which is contrary to the 
earnest entreaties, and the solemn convictions of their friends. I 
refer now to all who are living in the neglect of religion, whether 
living in open vice or decent infidelity ; whether striving for plea- 
sure, or fame, or gold. Now, in regard to the great multitudes 
who are thus living, you would find the following things to be in- 
dubitably true; and for the truth of what I am now about to 
state, I appeal to the consciences and the experience of that 
portion of emy audience whose condition 1 am endeavoring to 
describe. 

1. Your course of life is against tle convictions of your own 
reason, and judgment, and conscience. You know you ought to 
’ love God and serve him. You know that the soul is of inestima-: 
ble value. You know that your great interests are beyond the 
grave. You know that a life of gayety and worldliness has no 
tendency to-prepare you for heaven, You know that one who is 
soon to die ought to be habitually serious and thoughtful; that 
one who is a sinner ought to pray; that one who has been re- 
deemed ky the blood of Christ ought to live to the honor of his great 
Benefactor. You know that however you may silence the rebukes 
of conscience, it never lifts an approving voice in view of the fact 
that you live in the neglect of your Maker; and taat however you 
may love the world, your sober reason and judgment never ap- 

rove that course. And though you are pursuing this kind of 
ife, and have always pursued it, yet you would not set up a 
serious vindication of it in a conversation with a friend, or attempt 
to show that we are wrong when we urge you to leave that wa 
and walk in the path to life. Of one thing I am always sure: it 
is, that when I urge on my fellow-men the claims and obligations 
of religion, whatever may be the feelings of my hearers, I have 
their consciences and their sober judgment with me, and pg 
- they refuse to give heed to what I say, and trayel on atill in the 
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broad road, I am certain that they are turning away from these 
admonitions, and are treading that path contrary to the decisions 
of their own reason and their better judgment. 

2. Again: You are pursuing a course of life which, if you 
would express the honest results of your own experience thus far, 
_ would say had been one of disappointment. -You are still 
ooking forward to something better; you have not yet found the 
prize which you have sought. You have never yet found exactl 
that satisfaction in wealth which you once supposed you would, 
and you dream now, not that it is in the nature of it not to satisfy 
the immortal soul, but that it is because you have not enough. 
You have never yet found in the pursuits of ambition what you 
supposed you would, and you suppose that it is now to be found 
in some distinction which you have not reached. You have never 
found the happiness in a life of gayety which you anticipated. 
There has been always something to cesbittes the bliss, or to dash 
the*eup of pleasure to the ground just as it reached the lips, or to 
“Teave the heart sad and dispirited. 

Solomon made the trial of what the world can furnish to its 
votaries under advantages such as no man before or since has 
possessed, He said to his heart: “I will prove thee with mirth, 
therefore enjoy pleasure. I made me great works; I builded me 
houses ; I planted me vineyards; I made me gardens and or- 
ehards, and I planted trees in them of all kinds of fruits; I gathered 
me also silver and gold, and the peculiar treasures of kings and of 
the provinces; I gat me men-singers, and women-singers, and the 
delights of the sons of men, and musical instruments, and that of 
-all sorts. Then I looked on all the works that my hands had © 
made, and behold all was vanity and vexation of spirit.” Lord 
Chesterfield made a similar experiment, and came to the same re- 
sult. When sixty-six years of age hesaid: “I now read Solomon 
with a sort of sympathetie feeling; I have been as wicked and 
vain, though not as wise as he; but am now at last wise enough 
to attest the truth of his reflection that all is vanity ang vexation 
of spirit.” Madame Malibran, the most celebrated optra-singer of 
her age, made the same trial, and on returning from a grand aris- 
tocratic party given in honor of her, burst into a flood of tears. 
Goethe, perhaps the most celebrated and successful of German 
authors, who had attained as much in the career of literary ambi- 
tion as it is possible for man to attain, said of himself in advanced 
age: “They have called me a child of fortune; nor have I any 
wish to complain of the course of my life. Yet it has been nothing 
but labor and sorrow, and I may truly say that in seventy-five 
years, I have not had four weeks of true comfort. It was the 
constant rolling of a stone that was always to be lifted anew.” 
These are honest testimonies of what can be found in the pursuit 
of the pleasures and honors of this world. And probably I do 
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not now address one—or if I do, this is a very rare instance—who 
would say in the frankness of his soul that any plan which he has 
formed of ambition, or wealth, or pleasure, has been entirely free from 
disappointment ; and if there is one who can now say this, I would 
say to him in my turn, that the time of disappointment to him 
may be very near at hand. “The beginning of the end,” is not 
seen, and disappointment with a melancholy train of woes may be 
at your very doors. The votaries of the world whom I now ad- 
dress, and it is so all over the earth, are a disappointed, discon- 
tented, jaded race, reaching forth still for that which they have 
never yet found, and, like a blind-folded man, stretching out their 
hands to seize on something which continually eludes their grasp. 
8. Again: Your course is not only against conscience and 
reason, and the result of your own experience, it is against the 
admonitions of the best friends that God has given you, living or 
dead. It is against friendly counsels and warnings often uttered 
in your ears, and borne often to your hearts with all the circum- 
stances that can entitle advice to respect and give solemnity to 
warning. The best friend you have ever had on earth was Jesus 
Christ, and his admonitions about this course were as unambigu- 
ous as truth and sincerity could make them, as tender as dying 
love could cause them to be, and as solemn as a voice from eter- 
nity. The next best friend may have been a Christian father or 
mother, and they have repeated the admonitions of the Saviour, 
and urged them with all the tenderness and authority justified by 
their relation to you. The bosom companion, the pastor, the Sab- 
' bath-school teacher, nay, the stranger, may have repeated and 
rolonged the voice of warning and entreaty. When you come 
into this place, the voice of the living minister admonishes you of 
the guilt and error of your way; in solitude when you look into 
the chambers of your own soul, the voice within prolongs the ad- 
monition ; and when you go where the dead repose in the land of 
silence, a voice comes from the grave of the friend that sleeps there, 
admonishing you by all the remembered influence of his example 
and of his dying counsels to leave the broad way, and seek out the 
narrow path that leads to life 
4, Once more: You are pursuing this path when you yourself 
intend yet to forsake it, so find the narrower way. You do not 
design to tread on with this throng until you reach destruction. 
You do not mean that death shall come and find you in that path. 
You would be unwilling to have the minister of religion declare 
at your funeral that, according to all the evidence which you had 
furnished, you had through life been in the broad way that leadeth 
to destruction ; you would be unwilling that-such a record should 
be made on the stone, rude or splendid, that shall cover your 
ave. You mean to leave this path, and somewhere before you 
ie you intend to give occasion to your friends to say that there 
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was evidence that you chose the way to life. For the truth of 
these representations, I were to yourselves. Would you be will- 
ing, when your pastor shall be called to attend you to the grave, in 
that solemn hour when the eyes of the living look upon you for the 
last time, and when they are about to turn away from you forever, 
that he should say that you lived for gayety, for gain, for pleasure, 
and that through all your life you neglected religion? Would 
you be willing that this fact should be recorded on the stone that 
shall mark your grave, although inscribed on the purest marble 
and encircled and wreathed with the finest decorations of the 
chisel? Would you wish that Christian friendship should never 
be able to find in all your life one thing to dry up the tears of 
grief, in the evidence that you left that path for the narrower one 
which leadeth unto life? Your own hearts will answer these ques- 
tions, though the lips may be dumb. And if these things are so, 
if this course is pursued against your conscience and better judg- 
ment, against the admonitions of your friends, when it has only 
as yet yielded disappointment, and when you yourself purpose to 
leave it, then there must be some cause for a fact so remarkable 
and that is so contrary to the usual principles on which men act. 
And this leads me to a 


III. Third general topic of remark. It relates to the inquiry, 
Why, in these circumstances, this path is pursued? How are they 
who are in it sustained so as to make life comfortable when thus 
habitually acting against the convictions of their own consciences 
and the admonitions of their sober judgment? How do they 
silence the voice of God and of their friends? How, when their 
ranks are broken in upon by death, do they turn aside the admo- 
nition, and continue to live on as thoughtless as they did before? 
What is it that keeps them in countenance, and preserves cheer- 
fulness, and animation, and mirthfulness in the dense throng press- 
ing dn amidst the dying and the dead to hell? Why do they not 
follow their better judgment and choose the path to life? The 

and answer to these inquiries is undoubtedly to be found in the 

isrelish of the heart for religion ; but this is not the answer which 
I design to dwell upon. I will suggest two or three subordinate 
causes, 

1. One is the very fact that there is such a multitude in that 
broad way. They sustain and countenance each other, for men 
often almost thoughtlessly do that which many others do, though 
no consideration would induce them to act thus if they were alone. 
Longe. bag congregated for wicked purposes often go much farther 
into the depths of guilt than any .one of them, even the bold 
leader, oak have dared if alone, or than any one of them ever 
contemplated. The mere fact of numbers, therefore, in favor of 
irreligion, is a strong and even-acting reason on many minds for 
remaining in a course which neither their conscience nor their 
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sober judgment would justify, and which they themselves design 
at some period to forsake. When there are so many, they sup- 
pose there can not be essential wrong or real danger. Any one of 
these almost, if alone, you could convince of the folly and danger 
of the course; but how can you separate an individual from the 
multitude of the gay in the ball-room, in the theater, in the marts 
of business, or in the thoroughfares of a great city, so as to get 
these thoughts before his mind ? If from that great procession in 
the way to destruction you could take out any one, and lead him 
aside, and sit down with him in some retired grove, or by a run- 
ning stream, you might so lay these thoughts before him that he 
would see their force. You could convince him that crime is no 
less crime because practiced by numbers; that irreligion does not 
change its nature because the multitude is irreligious; that per- 
sonal responsibility is not lessened by the aggregation of guilt; 
and that the danger of ruin is not the less because there are multi- 
tudes which no man can number in the way to death. You could 
convince him that there is no hope of making any impression on 
God by the strength of any criminal organization, and no prospect 
of wresting the bolt of justice from his hand by combination, for 
“though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not go unpunished.” 
But how will you get these thoughts before the mind amidst the 
throngs of the guilty and the gay when surrounded by multitudes 
all pressing on in the way to death? They sustain and give coun- 
tenance to each other; and no matter what may be the particular 
form of wicked living which one may pursue, he sustains every other 
one, whether practicing the same form of sin, or indulging in any 
other. Each infidel sustains every other infidel; each profane 
swearer every other one; each worldly man every other one; and 
every daughter of gayety is not only herself a traveler to destruc- 
tion, but countenances every other one in the same way, and be- 
comes her guide down to hell. And not only so. These patrons 
of guilt, though in different forms, lend a reciprocal influence and 
become brothers in iniquity and in danger. Cicero said there was 
a “common bond” of brotherhood among the virtues; and with 
equal truth it may be said there is among the vices. Every neg- 
lecter of God in any form, sustains and patronizes the neglecter of 
God in every other form; every man who does not walk in the 
way to life, gives countenance to every one that does walk in the 
way to death. The decent and moral neglecter of religion, there- 
fore, becomes the associate with and the patron of the most profli- 
gate and abandoned in that broad way, serves to keep him in 
countenance, prevents his reflecting on the importance of religion, 
and helps him in the road to death. The mingled mass of the vir- 
tuous and the vicious; of the refined and the coarse; of the ur- 
bane and the vulgar; of the intelligent and the ignorant; of the 
principled and the unprincipled ; of those who walk in silk and of 
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those who walk in rags, abet and sustain each other in their alien- 
ation from God, and crowd each other onward in the path to hell. 
2. Again: The mass are sustained in their course by the re- 
= soeweerys J of many who are their companions. The genera 
characteristic of those in the broad way is, that they are neg- 
lecters of God and of religion; they have not sought out and 
found the narrow path to life. It is not that they are all avowed 
infidels and atheists—for it is not so; it is not that they are all 
scoffers and profligates—for this is not so; it is not that they are 
all profane and grossly sensual—for that is not so; it is not that 
they are all murderers of fathers, or murderers of mothers, or 
man-slayers, or perjured persons—for that isnot true. Thesingle 
essential characteristic is, that they have noreligion. In this they 
are alike; in every thing else they may be very unlike. There 
are among them the very bad, the profligate, the vile; but there 
are also the intelligent, the amiable, the moral. Now toa great 
extent, the one class is sustained by the respectability, the age, the 
amiableness, the standing in society, of the others. If all who are 
in the broad way were vile to human view, there are multitudes 
who would avoid such a path. But I will tell you what is the 
real difficulty in the case, and what it is that turns aside the force 
of our appeals when we come to men and urge them to walk in 
the path to life. True, as I have already said, there are in the 
ranks of these who are in the broad way the vile, the polluted, the 
abandoned, without number. True, all those who walk in that 
way must expect to be associated in the eye of God—whatever 
may be their own personal respectability—with the most profli- 
gate of the species—for this is the law, from necessity, of their 
association. The father that takes his daughters toa theater must 
expect that they will be associated in the amusements of the even- 
ing, in the same house, with the most abandoned of either sex— 
with those whom on no account he would admit over the thresh- 
old of his own dwelling. But this is the inevitable law of such 
amusements, and of all participation in sin, no matter how. you 
disguise it. But the difficulty in the case to which, I refer is this 
it is, that the neglecters of religion of all grades and classes the 
world over, are countenanced and systained by the intelligent, the 
honored, tlhe amiable, the aged, the wise, the refined. We make 
an appeal to the young. But how can we hope to prevail with 
. them to walk in the narrow path, ‘when a father, to whom they 
have always looked to show tm what is right, or a mother, is in 
the broad way? We denounce profaneness. How can we hope 
to prevail with young men to avoid it, when men in office, in the 
learned professions, in the halls of legislation, practice it? We 
speak of the dangers of theatrical amusements. How can we ho 
to guard the multitude of any class from those dangers, when the 
refined, and the virtuous, and the candidates for high offices are 
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there? We speak to men of the evils of intemperance. How 
ean we hope to prevail, when the rich and the honored rise up 
early to mingle strong drink, or continue until night, until wine 
inflames them? We speak of the seductive influences of the ball- 
room; of the danger to the soul of a species of amusement in 
which all seriousness and prayer are excluded. But how shall we 
hope to prevail; how can we prevail in inducing the young to 
choose the narrow path, when parents, and alas! professedly 
Christian parents, become the patrons of such ‘amusements, and 
lead forth their little ones like a flock, that their children may 
dance? And so in all amusements; all dangerous forms of un- 
belief; all doctrines and practices that peril the soul ; all vices, too 
-—even those which strike most deeply at the heart of virtue, and 
make the damnation of the soul most certain. All vices and 
forms of evil have their patrons among the rich, the great, the .in- 
telligent, the honored—and is it any wonder that the multitude in 
the broad way are sustained in their course, even when acting 
against the dictates of their own conscience and all the warnings 
of their Maker? 

8. Once more, they are kept in the way to death by things that: 
are designed to turn their mind away from the reality of their con- 
dition, and conceal their real danger. I allude to all that is em- 
ployed to gild odious vices ; to cover up sin and moral deformity ; 
to call evil good, and good evil; to fix the eye on the unreal 
and the evanescent, and to turn it away from the real and 
the permanent. Look intothe gay world. Turn the eyes on that 
oe for external adorning ; conttmplate the brilliant lights and 

azaling splendor there ; think how much there isin “society” tech- 
nically so called, that is designed to turn the mind away from the 
realities of religion; from the Cross; from the place of prayer; 
from the thoughts of death and of eternal judgment. Here, 
though the way ‘“‘leadeth unto destruction,” every thing appears 
“brilliant and fair, it resounds with hilarity, music, and songs; it 
contains thousands of the opulent, the fashionable, and the gay; 
vice is clad in splendor, and a spirit reigns which knows no law 
but inclination, and recognizes no god but pleasure.” For this 
class distant climes pour in their luxuries; magnificont halls open 
their doors; splendid mansions rise; art is exhausted; and the 
cup of vanity is drunk deep and long, and music lavishes its 
charms to give pleasure to the ear and joy to the heart. And all 
for what? What they would say, might be one thing; what 
would be said by that master spirit that reigns in this world of 
splendor, might be another thing; and what might be said by 
Christ, might be still another thing. It is to conceal the reality of 
their condition, to hide the truth about their own hearts, to turn 
aside the mind from the contemplation of death, to keep up their 
spirits, and fill them with thoughtless mirth, as they move on in 
the broad way that leadeth to destruction. 
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IV. I have but one more general remark to make—the fourth— 
in illustrating the text. It is, that whoever may be traveling in 
that way, however great their numbers or various their characters, 
it has but one termination—it “ leadeth to destruction.” I shall 
not pause to demonstrate that what the Saviour so sclemnly said 
is true. It “leadeth to destruction.” It conducts not to a Mo- 
hammedan paradise ; not to Elysian fields, such as were dreamed 
of in classic poetry ; not to abodes of literature and refinement, 
where the learned and the polished in manners hope to be congre- 
gated together; not to the blissful seats to which patriots and 
statesmen, and the rich and great, are consigned by eulogists and 
epitaphs and friends; it leads to destruction. So He spake who 
is to come in the clouds of heaven to decide the destiny of man- 
kind ; and thither this broad way certainly leads, with no paths 
that branch off to other abodes, and no turning in the vast distance 
that will unite it with the narrow path to life. To us its end is 
concealed. The tremendous precipice down which the sinner sinks 
to the fiery gulf is hidden from our view. The fire beneath, the 
smoke that ascends, the cry of wailing and of horror of those who 
descend into that fiery abyss, are all concealed from us, else the 
woes and horrors of the earth would not be unlike the sad world 
itself to which the multitude are hastening. Yet the reality is not 
the less sad and awful. Conceive of a tremendous precipice. At 
its base there rolls day and night an ocean of liquid fire. To the 
edge of that crater an iron way has been laid down, and on that 
road, yet far distant, are cars loaded with the gay, the cheerful, 
the fascinating, the accomplishéd. Thoughtless and mirthful, they 
-are borne on with tremendous speed. No fire is seen; no smoke 
is discovered ascending; no danger is apprehended. Suddenly 
the dreadful gulf yawns before them. Heaven now have mercy, 
for who shall stay their flight! A moment more they dash over 
the brink, and amidst shrieks and cries they die. They saw their 
danger on that way too late! Thus on a road whose termination 
you do not see, rushes the thoughtless multitude down to destruc- 
tion. Too late for you, my friends, the warning may come, for 
your eyes may be open to your condition only when on the fiery 
brink. Now you might leave that way for the narrower, less fre- 
ws, and to you less attractive path, that leads to the skies. 

efore another warning falls on the ear, you may have rushed 
down the fiery steep to be engulfed forever ! 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF DR. TAYLOR. 


WE place at the head of the present volume of the NaTionaL 
PREACHER, as an embellishment, a very truthful portrait of a great 
and good man, whose hallowed memory we delight to honor— 
eminent as a preacher of the Gospel of salvation, and profound in 
the department of theology, upon the mighty themes of which he 
concentrated all the powers of his great intellect and heart during 
a long and laborious life with earnest zeal and Christian humility, 
His high and noble purpose, which absorbed all else, was, to honor 
God and save the souls of men—as many as possible. Wealth, 
fame, mere earthly distinctions, worldly honors and pleasures were 
comparatively disregarded and left in dim eclipse on his field of 
celestial vision, while he pointed the powerful telescope of his 
strong and vigorous faith to the great future of his being, fastenin 
an intense gaze upon the brilliant crown of righteousness whic 
he saw away in the distance, gemmed and studded with brilliant 
stars in the firmament of heaven, undecayable forever and ever. 

In the varied walks of life, where his familiar footsteps were 
heard, in the scenes in which he mingled, in the pulpit, in the 
chair of theology, in the church, in her councils, in the lecture- 
room, in the meeting of inquiry, in the social circle of friends, in 
the more retired walks of life, and in the sacred precincts of the 
family, as a husband, a father, and a friend, his course and his ex- 
ample radiated the sunbeams of Christian benevolence and kind- 
ness all along his path. 

dlis smile, when the strongly-marked and expressive lineaments 
of his face lighted up with pleasure, was rich, warm like a sun- 
beam, and magnificent. We remember no smile on the face of 
any man to us so striking, save on the face of Daniel Webster in 
his palmy days, which shone out sometimes like the sun from be- 
hind a dark cloud, or like the lightning upon the bosom of the 

summer evening sky. 
We place this portrait of his expressive face in the NATIONAL 
PREACHER, that many may look upon it at their leisure who have 
never looked upon the original. We shall be pardoned this ex- 
pression and tribute of personal affection and regard for a good 
man whom we have known for many years, and known only to 
love. We were privileged to stand by his dying-bed, and to take 
his hand and feel its feeble pulsations, only a few hours before the 
arrival of the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen thereof, in which 
under convoy of angels, he took his departure upward to his final 
home in heaven. 
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We quote the following from the pen of Professor Goodrich : 


“Rev. Nathaniel William Taylor, D.D., Dwight Professor of 
Didactic Theology in Yale College, was born at New-Milford, Ct., 
June 23d, 1786, and graduated at Yale College in 1807. After 
residing for about two years in the family of Dr. Dwight, as his 
favorite amanuensis, he entered on the ministry ; and was ordain- 
ed pastor of the First Congregational Church in New-Haven, in 
April, 1812. His preaching was marked by extraordinary clear- 
ness, force, and pungency of application. He had great confi- 
dence, under divine grace, in the power of truth. Hence, he dealt 
with the hearts of men chiefly through their understandings; he 
enforced the claims of the Gospel, not by mere strength of asser- 
tion, but by vivid and luminous trains of reasoning; he turned 
the whole at last into an appeal to conscience; and the leading 
characteristic of his preaching was happily described by an emi- 
nent divine of Massachusetts: ‘He makes every thing appear 
great: God, man, time, eternity!’ His ministry was eminentl 
successful. There were, in repeated instances, powerful and long- 
continued revivals of religion among his people; and these seasons 
of extraordinary interest were conducted with so much judgment, 
and care to avoid every kind of excess, that the whole community 
around saw and acknowledged that they were no mere ebullitions 
of excited feeling, but were marked by the peculiar presence of the 
converting grace of God. 

‘When the Theological Department of Yale College was found- 
ed, in the year 1822, he was appointed Dwight Professor of Di- 
dactic Theology. But in accepting this office, he never thought 
for a moment of relinquishing the duties of the ministry. On the 
contrary, while preparing young men for the sacred office, he con- 
tinued to preach in the churches of our city or neighborhood, with 
his accustomed fervor and success. For nearly a year, in 1825-6, 
he acted as the regular supply of one of the societies at Hartford, 
which was destitute of a pastor. As new Congregational churches 
have branched out from the two original societies on the Green, 
his counsels and aid have been called in for the furtherance of 
each successive enterprise. On some of them he bestowed an 
amount of labor which, if reckoned in continuous order, would 
make months and even years of pastoral duty. As a teacher in 
theology, it was his great object to make his pupils think for them- . 
selves. It required no ordinary effort to follow him through one 
of his lectures. They abounded in profound principles and far- 
reaching views, which, to a reflecting mind, were eminently the 
‘seeds of thought.’ A gentleman who exchanged the bar for the 
pulpit, once remarked, that never in the severest contests of the 
forum had he felt such a tension of his faculties, such a bracing 
_and invigorating effect upon his mind, as in listening to the lec- 
tures of Dr. Taylor. Nearly seven hundred young men have en- 
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joyed the benefit of his instructions. They are scattered through- 
out every part of the United States; and they will all testify that 
the great end at which he aimed in his theological system, was ‘ to 
exalt God, to humble man, and to bring all to the cross of Christ.’ 

“ About two months before his death he was no longer able to 
meet his class; and from that time he daily committed to one of 
their number a lecture to be redd and discussed at their daily 
meetings. He told them his course-was ended; and with a quiet 
and child-like submission to the will of God, he resigned himself 
to the prospect of a speedy death. To one of his friends he re- 
diailked : {My only hope is in the atonement of Christ; and my 
wish is to die with the words of the martyr Stephen on my lips. 
“Lord Jesus receive my spirit!”’ His closing hours were without 
struggle or suffering; he rests from his labors, and his works do fol- 


low him!” . 


CLOSING SCENE. 


We add the following sketch of the closing scene of Dr. Taylor’s 
life from a “ Memorial Sermon” by Rev. Dr. Dutton, pastor of the 
North Church in New-Haven. After a very able review of the 
life, ministry, theological writings, and character of Dr. Taylor, 
Dr. Dutton says: 

“But it is time to close. Itis pleasant to know that our beloved 
and admired friend’s intellectual vigor did not fail before he was 
withdrawn from his active sphere. Even after he was confined to 
his house and his bed, his mind would fire up into a sacred fervor 
and eloquence, when he dwelt, as he often did, on his sublime 
views of God and Christ, of the law and the Gospel. Such views 
made him regard as trifling the findncial losses which have occu- 
pied so much of the public attention during recent months. In 
one of the last walks, which he took in his feebleness, he met an 
old and familiar friend, who referred to those losses. ‘And what 
are they?’ said he, with rising voice and kindling eye. ‘Should 
we not, like Paul, count all these things as dross that we may win 
Christ? What ‘though the whole world should fail? It will 
work out for those who love Christ a far more exceeding and © 
eternal weight of glory.’ And thus he pursued the theme till he 

. arrived at his house. 

“He felt to the last an unabated and even an increased interest 
in those views of divine things, which he had endeavored to pre- 
sent in his teaching; and said that he did not know how to die, 
there was so much more which he thought he could do here. 
When he became unable to read his lectures himself, and even 
during the two and a half weeks of his confinement to his bed, he 

used to: request his daughter to read to him this and that one 
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which he would indicate. Of one of them, the last which he 
wrote, written not more than two months before his death, his 
wife said to him: ‘How I wish that could be put into the form of 
a sermon, and that you could preach it!’ ‘And oh! how J wish 
it,’ said he, ‘oh! that I could be permitted to preach again, and 
to preach to ministers |’ 

“His gradual decline for several weeks was attended by his 
calm and trustful confidence in the grace of God in Christ and in 
the ministration of the Spirit, which he had spent his life in set- 
ting forth to his fellow-men. He said: ‘I wish to go, saying, as 
the martyr Stephen did, “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.”’ After 
his mind through bodily weakness began to wander, hig thoughts 
were upon divine truths and heavenly glories, and in a half-un- 
conscious way he frequently repeated the stanza : 


‘See Salem’s golden spires 
In beauteous prospect rise! 
And brighter crowns than angels wear, 
Which sparkle through the skies !’ 


“A few days before he died, and while he was in full possession 
of his mind, he called to his bedside his wife,* (between whom and 
himself, as all the friends of the family know, there existed the 
most devoted, simple, and beautiful affection,) and, taking her hand, 
he said very earnestly, and in that plain Saxon style which he was 
so accustomed to use: ‘I shall not be with you long; and when I 
am called to go, I want you to be very calm and very quiet, and 
to let me go; and the widow’s God will be your God.’ He had a 
strong aversion to an exciting death-bed scene. 

“Calm and quiet was the scene of his death, even beyond his 
wish. He passed away so quietly that it was not known when he 
died. His attendants, not long after midnight, had helped him to 
an easy position, and took their seats, leaving him apparently 
asleep. One of them made the remark that he was sleeping more 
quietly than usual, and after some time had elapsed, saying that 
he had slept longer than usual, he went to him and found that he 
was dead. So the poet’s phrase was literally true respecting him: 


‘They thought him sleeping when he died’ 


‘“‘ He is dead! and the places which have known him here will 
know him no more forever. But though dead, like righteous 


Abel HE YET SPEAKETH.” 


* He was married Oct. 15, 1810, to Rebecca Maria Hine, of his native town, New- 
Milford, Ct. She was of his kindred, the daughter of his cousin. Her maternal 
grandfather and his mother were brother and sister, of the name of Northrop. Passing 
their childhood together, they were early joined in devoted affection. Referring to this 
early attachment. Dr. Taylor once said to a friend that they never were engaged, for 
there was never any need of it. : 





